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Have You Ordered 
These A.L.A. Books? 


ACTIVITY BOOK NO. 2 


By Lucile F. Fargo 


Library projects for children and young 
people. Describes simply and concisely how 
to initiate, carry on, and complete activities 
like Book Tours, Film Forums, Library Hikes, 
Book Banks, and hundreds of other new 
ideas for putting the school library's re- 
sources to work creatively and cooperatively. 
The ideas were assembled from the experi- 
ence of librarians, teachers, and pupils. 
Analytical index Just published. 239p. 
$2.50 


Second edition of 
ANNIVERSARIES 
AND HOLIDAYS 


By M. E. Hazeltine 


A calendar of days and how to observe 
them. Practically a new work. Lists the 
mportant happenings of each day, with 
references to materials for their observance: 
birthdays, holidays, historical events, re- 
ligious fasts and feasts. Lists books which 
provide information about people and events 
associated with calendar dates as well as 
material for observances of every kind. 
Persons are also separately grouped by 
calling or occupation. Almost unlimited 
curriculum tie-ups. Full analytical index. 
December, 1944. 316p. $6. 
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520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11 
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BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efhcient service. 


Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 
We specialize in Subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


The San Francisco 
News Company 


Division of The American News 


Company, Inc. 


657 HOWARD STREET 


San Francisco 5, California 








Library Books 


Of All Publishers 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York- 
the largest book wholesalers in 
the United States — we are 
close at hand with a large stock 
to serve you efhciently and at 
lowered cost to your school. 
We welcome your lists of 
books and magazine subscrip 
tions for our quotations. 


Please let us know if you wish a copy 
of our new book catalog 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd Street 


Los Angeles 
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Education and the People’s Peace 











The creation of a world in which se- 
curity, peace, and international cooper- 
ation and understanding may prevail is 
dependent on education. As surely as 
the perversion of education in Axis 
countries produced a spirit of intoler- 
ance and prejudice and complete mobil- 
ization for aggression, so may the wise, 
intelligent, and enlightened use of edu- 
cation develop in the hearts and minds 
of mankind a world in which the ideals 
of brotherhood, peace and justice may 
prevail. 

Peace-loving people now have a 
chance—possibly a last chance—to save 
all civilization from utter disaster. At 
no time in the past have the nations 
of the world experienced peace. Be- 
tween wars there has usually been mere 
ly an armistice,—a period in which na- 
tions were partially recovering from the 
preceding war and preparing for or 
moving on toward the next war. In 
this respect our nation has been no ex 
ception. Eight major wars have been 
fought by our people in the last two 
hundred years, an average of one war 
for every twenty-five years. Each has 
burdened the people with an enormous 
financial cost, the destruction of prop 
erty in proportions beyond calculation, 
and the suffering of countless millions 
through breaking up of families, dis 
ease accompanying the conflict, perma 
nently wounded men and women, and 
violent deaths in battle. The rest of 
the world has similarly paid too dear 
a price for the failure to use common 
sense, to develop attitudes of under 
standing and cooperation, and to prac 
tice the ideals to which all civilized peo 
ple declare attachment. 

The failure to eliminate war is direct 
ly related to education, or the lack of it. 
We in this country and the peoples of 
Europe and Asia have neglected to use 
the weapon of education. This weapon 
has never been seriously and generally 
employed, even in the organizations es- 
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tablished after World War I, for the 
purpose of building up an enlightened 
public opinion relative to matters of in- 
ternational concern. The failures of the 
League of Nations, the lack of support 
of the World Court, and the ineffec- 
tiveness of the International Labor Of 
fice in contrast with what it might have 
achieved,—all would have been avoid- 
ed or at least reduced had the peoples 
of the civilized countries been adequate 
ly and correctly informed on interna 
tional problems. 

The widespread lack of concern about 
international affairs has resulted in the 
starting of wars by a few men, the 
fighting of the wars by the millions of 
common citizens, and then again the 
armistice terms and peace settlements 
made by the professional diplomats. In 
this generation, at the close of World 
War II, it is time for a change. The 
peace to be made must be a people's 
peace. The arrangements made at the 
close of the war and the organizations 
set up to keep the peace must be geared 
to the thinking and desires and demands 
of the masses of people. Only in this 
way is it at all possible for this to be 
the last war and for the next to be the 
first generation of peace. 


The Proposals of the Educational 


Policies Commission 


To the end that we may have this a 
“People’s Peace” and that we may have 
set up the international organizations 
to insure peace through education, the 
Educational Policies Commission, after 
sustained study and discussion of con 
temporary world problems in their re 
lationship to education, proposes that 
professional educators and lay citizens 
collaborate in their efforts to: 

1. Produce an enlightened public 
opinion among adults and youth rela 





tive to the issues of peace and the prob- 
lems of international cooperation. 


2. Seek the restoration of schools 

and universities, libraries and labora- 
tories, museums and art galleries in the 
war-torn countries over-run by the Axis 
powers. 
3. Work for the development of an 
International Office of Education as a 
permanent and integral phase of the 
general international organization de- 
signed to supersede the League of Na- 
tions. 

4. Participate in the conduct of an 
International Conference on Education 
to be held for a two-week period in the 
United States. This conference is plan- 
ned for the summer or autumn of 1945. 
To it will be invited selected educators 
of all the United Nations. 

The Commission has endeavored to 
support these proposals by means of 
numerous publications, public address- 
es, conferences of lay leaders and edu- 
cators, communication with educators 
of other countries, and collaboration 
with other educational organizations in 
the United States. Contacts with the 
Department of State and the United 
States Congress have been consistently 
maintained. 

Education in International Affairs 

The time has arrived for the educa- 
tional and lay organizations of the na- 
tion to embark upon a two-fold pro- 
gram of education within their ranks 
and of support of the foregoing propo- 
sals through a program of action. This 
two-fold program may best be imple- 
mented by the conduct of a program of 
informing the public concerning inter- 
national affairs, particularly with refer- 
ence to the educational aspects of those 
affairs. This program of self-educa- 
tion is fundamental. 

To assume that the average American 
citizen is well informed on international 
affairs is a serious mistake. Not half 
of the adult population, according to a 
recent national poll, knows whether the 
United States ever joined the League of 
Nations; not half knows even one of 
the principles in the Atlantic Charter. 
There is widespread ignorance as to the 


method by which a treaty is made by 
the United States with another country. 
The American people do not know that 
all the money spent in the organizations 
designed to keep the peace between the 
two World Wars would be less than a 
day’s expenditure for the American 
government alone in World War II. 

If we are to have a “People’s Peace”, 
this program of education of our Ameri- 
can citizenry is fundamental. But it 
must be supplemented by a program of 
action. This program should include 
the formulation of resolutions in the in- 
terest of world peace and demands that 
educational means be employed to keep 
the peace once it is made. Individual 
letters to the Secretary of State and to 
the members of Congress will keep our 
leaders informed as to the state of the 
public mind on these issues. Better still, 
delegations from organizations within 
reach of the nation’s capital should pre- 
sent their views in person in confer- 
ences with the governmental officials 
in charge of international relations. 


Educational and Cultural 
Reconstruction 


With respect to the second of the 
Commission’s proposals, that there be 
established a United Nations Organiza’ 
tion for Educational and Cultural Re- 
construction, there has been progress 
made by the Department of State. Early 
in 1943 the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education began its sessions 1n 
London. An observer from our em- 
bassy in London was present in the 
early stages of the Conference; a repre’ 
sentative of the Department of State 
was present at the Conference in the 
fall of 1943; and in the spring of 1944 
the Department of State sent a delega- 
tion of six members to collaborate in 
the work of the Conference. This del- 
egation was made up of Congressmen 
J. William Fulbright, Archibald Mac- 
Leish. John W. Studebaker, C. Mildred 
Thompson, Ralph E. Turner, and Gray- 
son N. Kefauver. As a result of the 
collaboration by the American delega- 
tion, the Conference produced a draft 
constitution for a United Nations Or- 
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ganization for Educational and Cultural 
Reconstruction. 


This draft constitution provides for 
the establishment of an organization 
which is to come into existence as soon 
as twenty of the forty-four United Na- 
tions governments adhere to the con- 
stitution. To date eighteen nations have 
declared adherence. These eighteen 
do not include the United States. Amer- 
ican adherence awaits action by the 
President of the United States. 

The need for this organization to aid 
in educational and cultural reconstruc- 
tion among the war-torn countries of 
our Allies in this war was set forth in 
the Department of State Press Release 
No. 100, dated March 31, 1944. One 
paragraph reads as follows: 

“This program, it now appears, 
may consist of (1) assistance in the 
restocking of essential educational 
facilities, especially with books and 
scientific and other teaching aids, 
(2) assistance in the providing of 
opportunities for the training of 
carefully selected foreign students 
in American educational institu- 
tions, (3) assistance in reestablish- 
ing essential library facilities, and 
(4) assistance in the recovery and 
the restoration to their rightful 
owners of educational, scientific, 
artistic, and archival materials loot- 
ed by the Axis countries.” 

This constitution was brought from 
London early in May of 1944. One 
year has elapsed and the United States 
Government has not declared adher- 
ence. Why? Is the Government doubt- 
ful of the support of the American pub- 
lic? Does it know anything about the 
thinking of the people on this problem? 
In the meantime France and Belgium 
have been completely liberated; Greece 
is wrested from the enemy; other coun- 
tries, such as The Netherlands and Nor- 
way, soon will face problems of rebuild- 
ing their schools, churches, public build- 
ings, streets, houses, and farms. Will 


their children be without schools and 
school supplies because of the failure 


of the United Nations to come to their 
aid? 
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An International Office 
of Education 


An International Office of Education 
is a necessary part of the international 
structure to make and keep the peace. 
This is the most important proposal 
made by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Without it, the Commission 
is convinced that recurrent wars are 
probable; with it, the Commission feels 
that we have a bright hope that future 
wars may be avoided. Individuals and 
organizations, professional and lay, 
should study this proposal. They should 
inform the Secretary of State that they 
support the creation and maintenance 
of this agency and that it should bear a 
direct relationship to the United Na- 
tions Organization proposed by the 
Dumbarton Oaks conversations and 
now the subject of the San Francisco 
Conference. 

The functions of an International Of- 
fice of Education should include: 

1. Encourage the adoption of treat- 
ies, postal agreements, tariff regulations, 
and travel arrangements which will fa- 
cilitate the international interchange of 
ideas, cultural and scientific materials, 
and also of students, teachers, and rep- 
resentatives of all fields of science and 
culture. 

2. Conduct surveys and researches 
concerning educational and cultural ac- 
tivities and problems in the different 
countries and disseminate information 
through publication and conferences. 

3. Assist countries that request help 
in the development of their educational 
and cultural activities and institutions. 

4. Encourage the exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers between countries. 

5. Define desirable minimum stand- 
ards of education and make recommen- 
dations to member nations. 

6. Identify and encourage the elim- 
ination of educational and cultural ac- 
tivities that threaten the peaceful rela- 
tions among nations. 

7. Support the free exchange of 
ideas among countries through the 
schools, universities, libraries, the press, 
publications, the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, and international conferences. 


8. Encourage the establishment of 
international institutions for the train- 
ing of educational and cultural leaders. 

9. Encourage the provision of equal 
opportunity for educational and cultural 
development of all people. 

10. Assist all nations in so far as 
feasible in the elimination of illiteracy. 


International Conference on 
Education 


Plans for a two-week conference of 
world educators to be held in this coun- 
try following the defeat of Germany 
have been announced by Dr. Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association. In 
making this announcement Mr. Givens 
said: “The teachers of America and of 
the other nations want to do their part 
in developing plans for a just and last- 
ing peace and this conference will pro- 
vide a springboard for such activities.” 

The State Department is assisting the 
NEA in getting the name of the most 
representative voluntary non-govern- 
mental teachers association of each of 
the Allied and Associated Nations. As 
the names and addresses of the presi- 
dent and secretary or comparable offi- 
cers of these organizations are secured, 
invitations to send a delegate to this 
conference are being mailed. 

The conference will be held in 
some comfortable secluded environment 
where the delegates can become well 
acquainted with each other and discuss 
freely and frankly the long-range edu- 
cational problems of international con- 
cern as well as those of special and im- 
mediate post-war restoration. This pri- 
vate conference will no doubt encour- 
age and promote the plans for a gov- 
ernment-sponsored United Nations Of- 
tice for Educational and Cultural Re- 
construction. 

The invitations ask for suggestions as 
to topics to be considered in addition to 
these now proposed: 

1. In what way can the educational 
profession in all lands cooperate in pro- 
moting the conditions necessary for a 
lasting peace? 


2. What international relationships 


within the educational profession will 
bring about the most effective restora- 
tion of educational services in the areas 
most seriously damaged by the war? 

3. Upon what educational problems 
and policies may international coopera- 
tion within the teaching profession be 
most useful and what kind of organiza- 
tion, if any, is needed to facilitate such 
cooperation? 

The NEA with its affiliated state and 
local associations will be hosts to the 
delegates while in the United States and 
will assist them in meeting the people 
and seeing the academic institutions of 
interest to them. A representative from 
the affiliated association, one who 
speaks the language of the particular 
guest of that association, will meet the 
delegate at the port of arrival and con- 
duct him on his travels and to the place 
of assembly. There he will continue to 
be host but will not take part as an 
American delegate to the meetings. 

The developments in international 
education, along the four lines describ 
ed in the foregoing paragraphs, are, 
without doubt, of great interest to li 
brarians. They, as well as teachers in 
schools and colleges, know no national 
boundaries as they carry on their work. 
To inform themselves, to participate as 
opportunity offers, and to stimulate in- 
terest and participation among the read 
ing public are activities through which 
they can contribute to building a dur- 
able, just, and decent peace. 


Jessie Boyd will teach at the Demon- 
stration School, University High School, 
Oakland this summer. She wrote the 
article “The Contents of a School Li- 
brary” which appeared in the December 
issue of The School Executives Maga- 
zine in the section on educational plan- 
ning which was devoted to the school 
library program. 
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Good Listening—Music, Poetry, Prose 








The Audio-visual Aids Committee of the Northern Section carefully reviewed 
a considerable number of music, poetry, and prose recordings with the purpose of 
selecting titles applicable to the school program. Special attention was given to 
subject content, authenticity, and artistry. The committee was anxious that all 
titles recommended be available at the present time. Presumably all records listed 
in the 1945 record catalog are available. Local dealers report that they are no longer 
permitted to place special orders to meet trade demands. Purchases, therefore, are 
limited to records in stock. Imported recordings and domestic recordings released 
by lesser known companies usually may be obtained from Eastern dealers when not 
stocked by local stores. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC AIDS 


Gramophone shop encyclopedia of recorded music. Rev. ed. N. Y., Simon and 
Schuster, 1942. Latest revision. 
Lists recordings of imported and domestic classical music; when duplications 
are available the editor's preference is listed first. 

Gramophone Shop, Inc. Record supplement. The shop, 18 East 48th St., New 
York City, 17, N. Y. Issued monthly. $1 per year. 
Reviews current releases of new and old, imported and domestic recordings 
of classical and folk music, poetry, prose, and special sets for children. 

Hall, David. The record book. Complete ed. N. Y., Smith and Durrell, 1943. 
Latest revision. 
Reviews recordings of classical and folk music, and evaluates recordings 
of poetry, prose, and special sets for children. 

Miles, J. Robert. Recordings for school use, a catalog of appraisals. Yonkers: 
on-Hudson, N. Y., World book co., 1942. 
Teacher evaluations of educational recordings and transcriptions. 

New York University. Film library. Recordings division. A catalogue of selected 
educational recordings. New York, The University, 1944. 
Lists more than 1,000 recordings, selected in cooperation with the American 
Council of Education. 


AMERICAN SONGS 

American song album. Engel and the Madrigal singers. 4/10” Columbia 
M329, $3.50. 
Revolutionary and Civil war songs: Listen to the mocking bird; Oh! 
Suzanna; and other familiar titles. 

Billings, William. American psalms and fuging tunes. The Madrigalists. 
3/10” Columbia M434, $2.75. 
Colonial American hymns, and sacred music. 

Stephen Foster album. Richard Crooks, tenor. 5/10” Victor M354, $4.25, 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC 


Folk music of the United States. Ed. by Alan Lomax. U. S. Library of Con- 
gress. Division of Music. 6 albums. 
Album I. Anglo-American ballads. 5/10”, $5.50: Album II. Anglo- 
American chanties, lyric songs, dance tunes, and spirituals. 3/10”; 2/12”, 
$6.25: Album III. Afro-American spirituals, work songs, and ballads. 
2/10”; 3/12”, $6.50: Album IV. Afro-American blues and game songs. 
3/10”; 2/12”, $6.25: Album V. Bahaman songs, French ballads and dance 
tunes, Spanish religious and game songs. 1/10”; 4/12”, $6.75: Album VI. 
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Songs from the Irquois longhouse. 45/12”, $7.00. 
Authentic recordings, sung by native singers in their own locale; words not 
always clear; descriptive notes. Records available singly or in sets; list sent 
upon request. Album III presents the spiritual as sung by native singers 
in the church, and the secular songs as heard at work on the plantation, on 
the railroad, and in the swamp. Album VI presents the songs and music 
of the Irquois Indians. 
Negro sinful songs. Lead Belly with 12 string guitar. 45/10” Musicraft 
set 31, $5.50. 
Negro secular songs, the blues, hollers, work songs. 
Deep river; Dere’s no hidin’ place down dere; Ev'rytime I feel de spirit. 
Marian Anderson, contralto. 1/10” Victor 2032, $0.75. 
Dere’s a man goin’ roun’ takin’ names; Didn't my Lord deliver Daniel’; Work 
all de summer. Paul Robeson, bass. 1/10” Victor 25809, $0.75. 
Were you there?; Plenty good room; Hear de lambs acryin’. Roland Hayes, 
tenor. 1/12” Columbia 69812-D, $1. 
Spirituals sung by negro concert artists. 


AMERICAN BALLADS 


*The ballad hunter. U. S. Library of Congress. Radio research project. Dis: 
tributed by the Federal Education Committee, Washington, D. C. 3343 R. P. 
M. 5/16”, $12.50. 

Contents: Blues and hollers, reverse, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Jordan and jubilee 


songs from Livingston, Ala., reverse, Sugarland, Tex.; Sea chanties and canal 
ballads, reverse, Boll Weevil; Spirituals, reverse, Railroad songs; Rock Island 
line, reverse, Chisholm trail. 


Transcriptions of radio programs by A. Lomax. Faulty grammar and diction 
detract somewhat. Ballads woven into informative and interesting 15 minute 
programs. Some duplication of material contained in the Library of Con- 
gress, “Folk music of the United States”, Albums IV. 

Early American ballads. John Jacob Niles with dulcimer. 4/10” Victor M604 
$3.50. 
Anglo-American ballads. 

From the American songbag. Carl Sandburg with guitar. 4/10” Musicraft 
set 11, $4.50. 

AMERICAN PROSE 

Abe Lincoln of Illinois. Excerpts. Raymond Massey with supporting cast 
3/12” Victor M591, $2.75. 

America was promises. Archibald MacLeish. 2/12” Linguaphone Institute, 
New York, Radio City, $4.50. 
Program I of the U. S. Bureau of Naturalization, I'm an American, radio 
program series. 

Cavalcade of American presidents, 1901-1940. 4/12” Victor PS-1, $10.00. 
Speeches of the presidents from Roosevelt I to Roosevelt IL. 

Crisis by Thomas Paine. Paul Muni, reader. Victor 10-1005 1/10”, $0.75. 

Our American heritage. Album I. Wesley Addy, reader. 6/10” Columbia 
E-6, $3.75. (Masterpieces of literature series, vol. II). 
Documents of American history, the Mayflower compact, Declaration of 
Independence, etc., and selections from American prose writings. 

POETRY RECORDINGS 


Recordings of contemporary poets reading their own poetry are produced by 
the National Council of Teachers of English and Harvard University. Both pro- 


*Requires a transcription player, playback machine, or special phonograph turntable which revolves at 33% 
revolutions per minute 











ducers have released historical poetry series read by such artists as Dr. Harry Ayers, 
Robert Spaeight, and John Gielgud. Lists will be sent upon request. Superior an- 
thologies designed especially for school use are listed below: 
The appreciation of poetry. Norman Corwin, reader. 6/10” Columbia E-5, 
$3.75. Masterpieces of literature, vol. I. 
Voice of poetry, vol. I Edith Evans, reader. 6/10” Columbia M375, $5. 
Voice of poetry, vol. I. John Gielgud, reader. 6/10” Columbia M419, $95. 
SHAKESPEARE RECORDINGS 
Shakespeare recordings may be had in the form of nearly complete dramas or in 
excerpts read by famous actors. Orson Wells and the Mercury Theatre players have 
recorded dramas of Julius Caesar, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, and Twelfth 
night, (Columbia). Maurice Evans has recorded an abridged Macheth, Victor, and 
Paul Robeson and the Theatre Guild Players have recorded Othello, (Columbia). Of 
the excerpts read by famous actors those of Forbes-Robertson, (Gramophone), and 
John Gielgud, (Linguaphone), are especially fine. 
MUSICAL TONE PAINTINGS 

There are many fine recordings of the musical tone paintings. The musical 
analysis of these is usually found in the “Victor Book of the Symphony”, and the 
story upon which each is based, in juvenile literature. Whenever a juvenile story 
has been written around the musical composition or is based upon the same folk-tale, 
legend or story as the music, a notation is included. 

Dukas, Paul. Sorcerer's apprentice. Stokowski, Philadelphia orchestra. 2/12” 
Victor M717, $2.50. 

Story: Rostron, Richard. The sorcerer’s apprentice. New York, Morrow, 
1941, $1.75. 

Grieg, Edvard. Peer Gynt suite, no. 1. Goossens, London philharmonic. 2/12” 
Victor M404, $2.50. 

Story: Sandys, E. V. The story of Peer Gynt. New York, Crowell, 
1941, $2 

Kodaly, Zoltan. Hdry Jdnos suite. Ormandy, Minneapolis orchestra. 3/12” 
Victor M197, $3.50. 

Hary Janos, a legendary hero of Hungary and teller of tall tales. 

Mendelssohn, Felix. Midsummer night’s dream overture. Rodzinski, Cleveland 
orchestra. 4/12” Columbia M504, $4.50. 

Overture of the incidental music for Shakespeare's play. 

Quilter, Roger. Children’s overture. Barbiroli, London philharmonic. 1/12” 
Gramophone C2603, Gramophone Shop, Inc., New York City, N. Y., sole 
distributor, $2. 

Based upon the nursery tunes of Walter Crane’s “Baby's opera”: Here we 
go ‘round the mulberry bush; Baa, baa, black sheep: etc. 

Rimskii-Korsakov, Nikolai. Cog d’or suite (Golden cockerel) Gunster; Lon- 
don symphony. 3/12” Victor M504, $3.50. 

Story: Pushkin, Alexander S. The golden cockerel. New York, Nelson, 
1938, $2. 

Rimskii- Korsakov, Nikolai. Scheherazade. Monteux, San Francisco symphony. 
5/12” Victor DM920, $5.50. 

From the “Arabian nights”. 

Rossini, Gioacchino. William Tell overture. Beecham, London philharmonic. 
2/10”.-Columbia x60, $2.50: Fiedler, Boston pops. 2/10” Victor M456, $2.50. 

Saint-Saens, Camille. Carnival of the animals. Stokowski, Philadelphia orches- 
tra. 3/12” Victor M785, $3.50. 

Saint-Saens, Camille. Omphales spinning wheel. Kindler, National symphony. 
1/12” Victor 18358, $1. 
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Hercules disguised as a woman spinning. 
Sibelius, Jean. Pohjola’s daughter. Koussevitzky, Boston symphony. 2/12” 
Victor 15022-3, $2. 
From the Kalevala. 
Smetana, Bedrich. Vltava (The Moldau). Kubelik, Czech philharmonic. 
3/12” Victor M523, $3.50. 
The second of the “Ma Valst” (My country), symphonic poems depicting 
various phases and scenes of Bohemian life. The Moldau is the story of the 
great river which passes through Bohemia. 
Stravinsky, Igor. Firebird ballet suite. Stokowski, N. B. C. orchestra. 3/12” 
Victor M933, $3.50. 
Story: Cook, Donald E. The firebird. Chicago, Winston, 1939, $2. 
Strauss, Richard. Till Eulenspiegel’s merry pranks. Rodzinski, Cleveland or- 
chestra. 2/12” Columbia x210, $2.50. 
Story: Jagendorf, Moritz G. Tyll Ulenspiegel’s merry pranks. New York, 
Vanguard, 1938, $2. 
Taylor, Deems. Through the looking glass. Taylor, C. B. S. orchestra. 2/12” 
Columbia M350, $4.50. 
After Carroll’s “Alice through the looking glass.” 
Tschaikowsky, Peter I. Sleeping beauty ballet suite. Lambert, Sadler Wells 
3/12” Victor M263, $3.50. 
Based on the story of the “Nutcracker of Nuremberg.” 
Tschaikowsky, Peter I. Sleeping beauty ballet suite. Lambert, Sadler Wells 
orchestra. 3/12” Victor M673, $3.50. 
Based on the Sleeping beauty fairy tale. 


STORIES, FABLES, ETC. SET TO MUSIC 


Babes of the zoo. Lyrics by Marsak, Music by Morgenstern, Sung by Richard 
Dyer-Bennet. Russian war relief, Local office, or 360 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, 2/10”, $2. 

French folk songs for children. Chartier, baritone, in French. Decca 4 and 24. 
3/10” each $3.75 each. 

Naginski, Charles. Nonsense alphabet suite after Lear. Betty Martin, soprano. 
2/10” Columbia J12, $1.50. 

Prokofiev, Serge S. Peter and the wolf. Hale, narrator. Koussevitsky, Boston 
symphony. 3/12” Victor M566, $3.50. 

Story: Prokofiev, Sergei S. Peter and the wolf. New York, Knopf, 1940, $2. 


STORIES 


Of the great number of stories on records, those narrated by Paul Leyssac, Paul 
Wing, Frank Luther, and Helen Meyers are acceptable. Recordings found worthy 
of separate inclusion are listed below: 

Famous children’s stories and singing games. Narrated and sung by Earl Rogers. é 
2 vol. 4/10” each. Musicraft set C2, ages 6-8; Musicraft set C3, ages 8-10, 
$1.75 each. 

Gingerbread boy; Three bears. Narrated and sung by Martha Blair Fox. 1/12” 
each. Recorded lectures Inc., 737 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. $3 each. 
Tunes and tales series. 

The narrator skillfully invites child participation in the action of the story 
and the songs. 

How the man in the moon lost his face. An Abraham Hall story as told by 
Columbia children’s music story group. 3/10” Columbia JI, $2.50. 

Uncle Remus stories. Sterling Holloway, narrator. 3/10” Decca album 282, $2.50. 
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Lantern 5lides as a Teaching Aid 











Several years experience in teaching 
the use of the library to large numbers 
of students at the Bakersfield High 
School of the Kern County Union High 
School District has convinced us that 
visual aids, particularly lantern slides, 
are an effective and practical device for 
this purpose. 

Faced with the necessity of giving li- 
brary instruction to a student body of 
approximately thirty-five hundred in a 
small, crowded library several years ago, 
we decided to incorporate in the library 
orientation unit a visual presentation of 
the subject matter. We enlisted the co- 
operation of the instructor in photogra- 
phy to make a set of lantern slides on 
this subject. Both teachers and students 
were enthusiastic in their response to 
this visual presentation of library instruc- 
tion, so we have continued to use this 
medium, enlarging and improving the 
content as we gained experience. At 
the present time a well organized library 
orientation unit is systematically given 
to all freshman social science students 
through the use of the lantern slides and 
follow-up assignments. Though the li- 
brarians originally gave the explanatory 
talk to accompany pictures on the screen, 
this soon proved to be too much of a 
burden, and the teachers themselves took 
over this responsibility. 

The photographs included in our set 
of lantern slides were all taken in our 
own library by the photography instruc- 
tor and his students with the assistance 
of the librarian. The students did much 
of the actual preparation of the slides 
and seemed to be glad to gain this new 
experience. 

The equipment available at the time 
made the standard size 31%” x 4” lantern 
slide advisable. The projector and port- 
able daylight screen make it possible to 
show the slides in the ordinary darkened 
classroom, or they can be shown in an 
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auditorium to several classes at once. 

The complete set of twenty-eight lan- 
tern slides now includes the following: 
photographs of the high school library in- 
terior; girl signing library attendance 
slip; encyclopedias; pages from encyclo- 
pedia indexes; drawer of card catalog; 
“How to Use this Catalog” card found 
in catalog drawers; author card from 
catalog; complete set of catalog cards for 
one book; book shelves showing this book 
among others; student signing book card; 
students showing their books as they 
leave the library; Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification system; shelf of biographies; 
author and title card for a book of fic- 
tion; cross reference card from catalog; 
shelf of reference books; Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature; part of a page 
from the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature; and several cartoons relating 
to library experiences spaced at intervals 
to add a humorous note to the presenta- 
tion. 

Each year the chairman of the fresh- 
man social science classes arranges with 
the individual teachers and the visual 
aids department for the routing of the 
projector and slides. Arrangements are 
also made with the librarian for subse- 
quent visits of the classes to the library 
for follow-up assignments. 

A mimeographed list of suggestions for 
comments to accompany the slides has 
been prepared by the librarian and is 
given to each teacher presenting the li- 
brary orientation unit. In addition, the 
librarian always meets with the new 
teachers to show them the slides and to 
make suggestions for the conduct of the 
unit. In presenting the slides, the teach- 
ers follow their usual effective visual aid 
practices such as preparing the students 
in advance for the unit and taking ad- 
vantage of questions or information of 
the students themselves to carry on a 
discussion of the important items. 


*District librarian, Kern County Union High School, Bakersfield. 








Two follow-up assignments consisting 
of mimeographed sheets with completion 
type questions play a vital part in the 
unit. They are designed to give the stu- 
dent actual practice in locating books, 
periodicals, and other materials in the 


library. The first such assignment, a 
brief preliminary work sheet. is given as 
homework immediately following the 
presentation of the slides. At this time, 
the teacher also calls attention to the li- 
brary procedures outlined in the fresh- 
man manual. 

The following day the teacher brings 
the entire class to the library to work on 
the second of the follow-up assignments, 
a more detailed and comprehensive work 
sheet which enables the student to apply 
the information he has gained so far. 
Three sets of work sheets covering the 
same general material but differing in 
particulars are used, so that no more 
than a third of the class is working on 
the same item. This tends to avoid over- 
crowding any specific facility such as the 
card catalog. 

The effectiveness of the entire library 
orientation unit depends very largely up- 
on the follow-up work of the teacher, so 
answer keys to the work sheets are sup- 
plied, in order that they mav be correct- 
ed and discussed in class. Shortly after- 
ward the teachers usually plan to give 
the type of assignment which will enable 
the students actually to apply their new 
skills in the use of library materials. 

As an introduction to the use of the 
library, the students find the visual pres- 
entation plan much more interesting than 
the lecture methed. Having seen pic- 
tures of the library on lantern slides, the 
students have no difficulty recognizing 
and locating such tools as the card cata- 
log, pamphlet files, and Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature when they begin 
their work sheet assignment. The pic- 
tures on the screen are large enough so 
that all can see and read everything of 
importance, whereas only a few in front 
can see and hear when instruction is 
attempted in the library itself on such a 
matter as the use of the card catalog. 

The teachers have welcomed the use 
of the slides and the aid of the librarian 


in the organization of the instruction. 
Several of them after conducting the li- 
brary orientation unit for the first time 
have come to us saying that it was worth- 
while not only for the students, but for 
the teachers also, for it gave them an op- 
portunity of keeping abreast of the new 
developments in library service. 

From the librarian’s point of view the 
slides have a number of advantages. Once 
the slides are made and the unit organ- 
ized, there is less work for the librarian 
to do. Not only is he relieved in the 
amount of instruction ordinarily given, 
but through the visual presentation stu- 
dents learn how to use the library more 
effectively than before and appear to ac- 
quire greater self reliance. Since the 
slides were made in our own library and 
with our co-operation, they fit our par- 
ticular needs exactly. Additional slides 
for different grade levels or subject fields 
can be added to the set at any time, or 
the sequence can be changed without dif- 
ficulty. 

We do not feel that our methods are 
perfect by any means, but the use of the 
lantern slides has been of particular value 
as a practical way of presenting the use 
of the library to large numbers of stu- 
dents within a short period of time and 
with a minimum of effort on the part of 
the librarian. Used in conjunction with 
follow-up assignments, instructional pos- 
ters in the library and classrooms, per- 
sonal assistance to individuals, and other 
devices and methods, we feel that the 
lantern slides have proved well worth 
the time, money, and effort spent on 
them. 


Jasmine Britton made the presenta- 
tion speech when the wall painting “The 
First Spring”, painted by Kay Nielsen 
was unveiled at Central Junior High 
School in Los Angeles. Her talk will 
appear in the May-June issue of the 
Horn Book. The mural was commission- 
ed and presented by the Filippa Pollia 
Foundation whose income is used to pro- 
mote inspiration and pleasure for chil- 
dren. 
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The Use of Film Strips 











Long before the war with its mass 
production method of teaching with 
films, librarians here and there had ex- 
perimented with visual aids in the diffi- 
cult job of teaching students how to step 
out on their own in school libraries. Am- 
bitious motion pictures have been pro- 
duced for this purpose in a number of 
colleges and we know of several schools 
that have tried out the virtues of film- 
strips. 

More than five years ago I became in- 
terested in this method when I faced the 
task of presenting eighteen hours of so- 
called library science to three large class- 
es of wriggling freshmen in a small 
teachers college. 

This is the plan followed during the 
first experimental program. First hour 

an illustrated lecture on the card cata- 
log, arrangements of books in the library, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, magazine in- 
dexes and the vertical file. This was 
intended as a review for incoming stu- 
dents who had received some instruction 
on the secondary level and as an intro- 
duction to the mysteries of the library 
for those who had missed that sort of 
training. 

Thirteen class hours following this in- 
troductory lecture were devoted to the 
various subject fields. Students were 
divided into committees according to 
their special subject interests—each com- 
mittee presenting the most important li- 
brary materials in its field which might 
be suitable for inclusion in filmstrips. 
At the ‘completion of this program an 
original skit called Our Library was pre- 
sented to the entire student body. Act 
One, which sometimes verged on the slap- 
stick, showed the common errors made 
by thoughtless students in asking for 
books, in their behavior in the reading 
room and in the use of reference mater- 
ials. Act Two showed the library class 
in session with the filmstrip (which later 
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appeared as Know Your Library) pre- 
sented as a means of overcoming the dif- 
ficulties of the first act. Then came the 
final act as Utopia in The Library. Amaz- 
ingly, the disciplinary problems in that 
library cleared up in nearly as utopian 
a manner as in the play; and still more 
amazingly, the students voted the show 
as their second choice of the year’s as- 
sembly programs. Naturally, no library 
could compete with a fashion show for 
first place. 

The work of that year led to the prep- 
aration of several subject films but, in 
actual use, something seemed to be lack- 
ing. On a lucky visit to another college 
the answer was found in the idea of 
building the strips around a central sub- 
ject. For the next series of classes, China 
was chosen as the theme. In the first 
class meeting a background strip was 
shown which had been made personally 
by a faculty member during a long resi- 
dence in China. At alternate meetings, 
thereafter, the students presented visu- 
ally the sources for historical informa- 
tion about China, for answers to social 
and political problems, for studying Chi- 
nese art and culture and so on. 

Here are a few comments from the 
students on this method of presentation: 
“T think pictures and illustrations helped 
me to get acquainted with the library 
much more than by trying to learn about 
it in classroom discussions.” “TI like the 
idea of using the screen. Many Students 
in the other section said they wished they 
could have been in this class. I believe 
we should have more films as we didn’t 
have enough this year.” Naturally there 
were objections too. One student insist- 
ed that “it would be of greater help if 
reference books were brought from the 
library and discussed in the classroom. 
The films are inclined to be boring.” 
Others disliked the dark room and sev- 


eral suggested the use of mimeographed 


*Librarian and author of Vocations im F¥ction and Vocations for Girls. 
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outlines of the content of the lectures to 
help in reviewing the class work. Which 
leads us right back to the necessity of 
experimenting with various combinations 
of materials until we hit the technique 
which appears to be the most effective 
in our particular teaching situations. 

By exchanging ideas and studying the 
methods of others we shall all be able to 
perfect our own technique in presenting 
a profitable lesson to students in the ef- 
fective use of the library 


“Young Men Urged to Enter Library 
Service’ was the title of an article by 
Marvin Cragun which appeared in the 
April issue of Occupations. 


It was bound to come: the student's 
request for “Yankee from Olympus in 
King Arthurs Court.” 


Vera Walls, Library and Textbook Section, Los Angeles 


Edith Sperry, Santa Monica Junior College 


Elsa Neumann, formerly at Everett 
Junior High School, San Francisco, now 
on leave to serve as librarian at the Navy 
Hospital at Sun Valley, Idaho, was mar- 
ried in December to Mr. Rucker, a for- 
mer member of the Marines. 

Bernice Coan has returned to the Cat- 
alog Department, Library and Textbook 
Section, Los Angeles, after maternity 
leave. During her absence Lucile Boyle 
was her substitute in that Department. 

Edith Boyd Jones, formerly in the Li 
brary and Textbook Section, Los Ange’ 
les, visited her friends there recently on 
her way to join her husband in New 
York City where he is associated with 
the housing projects. 

Ruth B. Walton, assistant librarian 
at Riverside Junior College since 1931, 
is now a WAC and is stationed with the 
Signal Corps at Arlington, Virginia. 
She took her basic training at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, and while there was an 
“extra” in the movie “Keep Your Pow 
der Dry”. 
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Association Business 








President's Report—)944-1945 


The activities of the state organization 
of the School Library Association Cali- 
fornia have necessarily been curtailed 
this year as in the two previous war 
years. This report outlines briefly such 
activities as have been continued. 


State Executive Board Meeting 

Los Angeles, October 21, 1944 
This meeting served in lieu of a full 

state meeting which was cancelled. In- 

adequate as it was, it did make possible 

a discussion of professional problems and 

Bulletin policy. It voted to: 

1. Direct the editor of the Bulletin to 
eliminate the printed biennial direc- 
tory of membership which was to 
have constituted the March 1945 
issue. 

2. Substitute for the directory mimec 
graphed sectional membership lists 
in order to lower Bulletin costs 

3. Continue consideration of the pro 
posal that S. L. A. C. and C. L. A 
should hold a joint annual state meet 
ing, with provision for alternative 
meetings in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco to be referred to each See 
tion 

American Library Association 
The School Library Association of 

California was admitted to chapter status 

in the A. L. A. and Marjorie Van Deu 

sen was appointed our first representa- 
tive on the A. L. A. Council 

Sierra Educational News 
Each organization affiliated with the 

California Teachers Association as 

signed space for an article on some sub 

ject in its field. The state president 
contributed a survey of the year under 
the heading of School Libraries tor the 

April 1947 issue. 


Meetings Attended 


The number of meetings which the 
president is delegated to attend as rep 


1s 
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State President 


resentative of the Association was limit 

ed this year to the meeting of the C. T. 

A. Council of Education at the Biltmore 

in Los Angeles on December 8th, since 

the spring meeting of the Council in San 

Francisco was limited to officers and 

chairmen of committees by order of the 

Office of Defense Transportation. At 

the December meeting the president was 

assigned to two committees: 

1. Essentials of the Modern Curriculum 
and Intercultural Relations Commit 
tees. 

2. As time and place conflicted, the 
president elected to attend the latter 
as being of more immediate concern 
to librarians. Her report was pub- 
lished in the March 1945 issue of the 
Bulletin 


A. L. A. Development Fund 

The president was appointed by Mabel 
Gillis, State Librarian, to her committee, 
the California Committee for the A.L.A 
Development Fund. 

The State Executive Board voted to 
contribute $50.00 to the A. L. A. De- 
velopment Fund. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that hereafter the 
records of the officers of the Associa 
tion be transferred to incoming officers 
within thirty days after the beginning 
of the organizational year, July lst. 

It is recommended that a manual be 
compiled which will state concisely and 
clearly the responsibilities and routines 
of each officer and committee chairman 
in the state and sectional organizations 
of the S. L. A. C. These obligations 
exist in the records which each officer 
is expected to pass on to her successor, 
of course, but it would seem advisable, 
even so, to have a routine manual which 
shall be at once available to new officers. 
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Northern Section 


To the Members of the Association: 

Since there will be no spring business 
meeting of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California, Northern Section, due 
to the decision of the Office of War 
Transportation enforcing war restriction 
measures, the secretary has been instruct- 
ed to submit the following briefed reports 
of officer and committee activities for 
Bulletin publication. 

Respectfully submitted 
Dorothy McGee. Secretary. 
President's Report: 

The President deeply appreciates the 
loyal support of the membership, espe- 
cially that of the committee members and 
chairmen, the section officers, and the 
state officers who have worked so hard 
to make the year a successful one in spite 
of handicaps that difficult transporta- 
tion, meeting restrictions and the many 
other problems a war year has imposed. 
The continued interest and earnest sup- 
port of the membership will be ever more 
necessary until such time as general meet- 
ings may be re-established. In the mean- 
time it is urged that members get to- 
gether in locality group meetings to 
study their problems and needs. Re- 
ports of the findings of such discussion 
groups might well be submitted to the 
general membership through the Bulletin 
which has been doing an excellent job 
under the most trying conditions, and 
which must be adequately supported as 
the only present means of contact for 
this Association 

The thought and effort made by coun- 
cil members in the interests of the Asso- 
ciation is evidenced by the appended re- 
ports which only in a small degree indi- 
cate the work involved. In all fairness 
to the committee chairmen it should be 
noted that their efforts have been some- 
what impeded by the war situation. The 
entire years work, with some commit- 
tees, has been accomplished through cor- 
respondence. Otherwise the work has 
been done by special local committees 
and may not entirely represent typical 
situations 





Annual report, 1944-45 


Treasurer’s Report: 

Summary of receipts and disburse- 
ments, June, 1944—March, 1945: 
Balance on hand, Sept. 1, 1944... 77.17 


Receipts for the year.................... 216.00 
Disbursements for the year........ 288.14 
Balance, March 31, 1949............ 5.03 


Audio-Visual Aids Committee: 

A bibliography of recordings entitled 
“Good Listening—Music, Poetry, Prose” 
was prepared for the Bulletin in addi- 
tion to the short list on radio programs 
published in the January issue to supple- 
ment Mr. Morgan’s article. The com- 
mittee recommends that a monthly sched- 
ule of selected radio programs, giving 
Western time, be made available for 
school librarians of the state. 

Auditing Committee: 

The books were audited and found to 
be correct before they were presented to 
the treasurer. 


Book Committee: 


The work of the book committee con- 
sisted of planning and executing ideas 
for exhibits to illustrate the Standard 
School Broadcast, Pacific Story and In- 
terracial Groups in connection with the 
fall meeting. 

Budget Committee: 

The 1944-45 budget was submitted at 
the first meeting of the Council. Revis- 
ion was necessary at later meetings due 
to wartime emergencies. Because of the 
necessary elimination of scheduled meet- 
ings emphasis in expenditures was direct 
ed toward channels of publicity. 

Bulletin Committee: 

By soliciting articles for the entire year 
in the fall and by asking each committee 
member to secure three articles from her 
area, the Northern section has been well 
over its quota of worthwhile material. 
Unfortunately the increased cost of 
printing and the limitations of the bud- 
get have necessarily limited the size of 
the Bulletin and in a few instances val- 
uable contributions have not yet been 


printed. 
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History and Records Committee: 

The records of the Association have 
been assembled and deposited at the Uni- 
versity of California Library School for 
consultation by any member of the As- 
sociation. A special effort has been 
made this year to locate and secure im- 
portant missing historical materials as 
well as to assemble the records of this 
year's activities. The compilation of a 
complete list of all the past section and 
state officers should be of particular 
value to future nominating committees. 


Membership Committee: 

Notices of the fall meeting were sent 
to three hundred librarians of Northern 
California with membership blanks en- 
closed. To date, 171 paid memberships 
have been received. In January a mem- 
bership directory was compiled and dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form. 


Professional Committee: 


All efforts were concentrated on the 
problem of recruitment of librarians, 
with special emphasis on the post-war 
need for school librarians. Copies of the 
Mademoiselle article reprint, Passing the 
Book, together with a letter stressing the 
great need for school librarians were 
mailed to the head counselor and the 
librarian of all junior and senior high 
schools, the president and the librarian 
of all teacher-training institutions and 
to the supervisors of school libraries in 
the city systems of California. Since the 
spring meeting on recruiting was can 
celled, the committee recommends that all 
librarians report to the chairman those 
successful practices which were develop 
ed in their schools as a result of this 
publicity. 


Program Committee: 


Due to restrictions in travel the meet- 
ings for the year were limited to the fall 
meeting since the spring meeting on 
Recruiting for Librarianship had to be 
cancelled. The fall meeting, at the NBC 
studios in San Francisco, was on Radio 
and School Libraries in Partnership. 
Publicity: 

Newspapers and magazines as usual 
were notified of the fall meeting. Kath- 











erine Sibley, NBC, furnished 
the copy. 


College Committee: 


This committee cooperated with the 
Professional Committee in the mailing of 
recruiting literature. The plans to pre- 
pare a bibliography on vocational and 
readjustment literature were discontin- 
ued when it was learned that the Ninth 
Service Command library in San Fran- 
cisco had prepared an excellent one on 
Post-war Readjustment for Service Men 
and Women. 


Senior High School Committee: 

A bibliography, for presentation in a 
later issue of the Bulletin, was prepared 
on Books That Foster International and 
Intercultural Understanding and Appre- 
ciation. 


Junior High School Committee: 

The committee followed the sugges 
tions of last year’s committee in making 
a study of Biographies for the Excep- 
tional Child. Selection was based on the 
experiences of the librarians of five 
junior high schools in Northern Califor 
nia. 


Elementary Committee: 

Audio-visual aids for the elementary 
grades in Transportation was the study 
for the year. The findings revealed that 
there was a great scarcity of new or dif 
ferent materials. The study was, there- 
fore, changed to a survey of the models 
and gadgets being made in occupational 
therapy groups at Hammond Hospital 
with the intent of determining how such 
work could be fitted into the 
audio-visual program. 


school 


C. T. A. Representative: 


Six meetings were attended including 


one all day training conference. As a 
member of the Professional Growth, 
Teacher Training and Certification 


Committee, the representative had an op 
portunity to make a special report, which 
was accepted, on the necessity of train 
ing teachers in books and libraries. 
Nominating Committee: 

The work of this committee appears 
elsewhere in the Bulletin. 
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Southern Section 


President’s Report: 

As we survey the years work it ap- 
pears a successful one in spite of the dif- 
ficulties of a war year. The credit for 
the stimulation and inspiration which 
we have had from our meetings must go 
to the committees and their competent 
chairmen. The Membership Committee 
made this a notable vear by bringing our 
membership to the highest point in the 
history of our Section. The Book Break- 
fasts continued to the end of the year 
to be well attended and an inspirational 
influence to all the members while the 
Professional Committee extended to the 
Section as a whole the benefit of its 
thoughtful work. We can be sure that 
our professional organizations will al- 
ways maintain high standards of achieve- 
ment when they are supported by the 
enthusiasm and interest so evident this 
year. My best wishes go to the new of- 
ficers with the hope that the coming 
year will bring a happier world. 

Book Committee: 

Book Breakfasts were held at Man- 
ning’s Cafeteria, Los Angeles, on Octo- 
ber 7, January 6, February 3, March 3 
and April The November meeting 
was held in conjunction with the book 
display at Sentous Center. This meet- 
ing was so successful that many express- 
ed the wish for its repetition next year. 

Special lists issued were: Los Angeles 
Librarians’ Fall Book List; Laurel Hjelte’s 
compilation Some Recent Books Portray- 
ing Spiritual Values and Racial Cour- 
tesy; Teaching the Use of The Library, 
by Dr. Hazel Pulling; Pittsburgh's Spring 
List for Young People and another list 
from Lincoln High School, Portland, 
Oregon 

Because of war conditions, it was dif- 
ficult to secure books selected by the 
committee members. We accepted sub- 
stitutes every month and rarely had a 
well-balanced group of books for review. 


Bulletin Committee: 


the Bulletin have 
Increased cost of 
publication made necessary the elimina- 


Four numbers of 
been issued this year. 
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tion of the directory issue and a decrease 
in the number of pages of each issue. 
The fine cooperation of the Associate 
Editor of the Northern Section and her 
committee members and the interest and 
help of our local committee have made 
possible the presentation of valuable and 
helpful material to the membership 
through the medium of the Bulletin. 


Membership Committee: 

This committee has had a double re- 
sponsibility this year. 

1. It has undertaken to locate all per- 
sons engaged in school library work 
in the Southern Section and to en- 
courage them to membership in the 
Association. 

2. It has compiled, mimeographed, and 
distributed to members of this Sec- 
tion a directory of such persons. 

The result of the work of the com- 
mittee has been most gratifying in that 
it has produced the largest membership 
the Southern Section has ever had. At 
present there are 228 members. Many 
who did not join the Association are 
teacher librarians in isolated regions who 
are not, as yet, fully conscious of the 
significance of the organization. 


Professional Committee: 


Activities were planned with a view 
to evaluating the services now being ren- 
dered by school librarians here in the 
southland. To this end two meetings 
were scheduled: 

1. A meeting of members of the Pro- 
fessional Committee with a represen- 
tative group of teachers to evaluate 
from a teacher point of view school 
library services. 

A “problem” conference was held. 
This meeting was planned and con 
ducted by members of the Profession- 
al Committee. 

Detailed reports of both these meet 
ings have appeared in recent issues of the 
Bulletin. 

The committee has cooperated with 
the general Committee on recruiting ap- 


pointed by C. L. A. 
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Program Committee: 


The wartime policy of a luncheon and 
all day conference, in place of the cus- 
tomary Christmas dinner, was continued 
this year in December. Serious consid- 
eration of world affairs rather than 
lighter entertainment, also seemed ap- 
propriate at this time. Dr. J. Wallace 
Sterling, commentator on CBS and Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, spoke on 
the Geography of the Peace. Maps and 
globes formed an appropriate exhibit ar- 
ranged by Mr. Pohlman of the Rand 
McNally Company and Mr. Crane of 
the C. S. Hammond Company. Vera 
Walls, Library and Textbook Section, 


Los Angeles City Schools, gave reviews 


and interpretations of recent children’s 
books. A display of books and a book- 
list for guidance in Christmas gift buy- 
ing were furnished by the Library and 
Textbook Section. 

The problems of youth and racial and 
religious understanding were the subjects 
of the annual spring conference on May 
Sth. Mr. Curtis Whaley, Field Repre- 
sentative, Delinquency Prevention Divi- 
sion of the California Youth Authority, 
spoke on the Youth Council Movement 
in California. A panel of students from 
the University of California at Los An 
veles discussed racial and religious toler 
ance and understanding. 


Publicity Committee: 


Publicity about meetings has appeared 
in the Bulletin, Sierra Educational News, 
A. L. A. Bulletin, Library Journal, Wil 
son Bulletin and Los Angeles newspa 


pers. 


Social Committee: 


In the face of many difficulties the 
committee made arrangements for the 
luncheon and the festive decorations that 
formed the background for the excellent 
meeting provided by the Program Com 
mittee at the Friday Morning Club on 
December 2nd. 150 members attended 
the luncheon. 

At the spring meeting on May jth an 
Innovation was tried. Members brought 
their own box lunches to the Los Angeles 
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City College campus and enjoyed an old- 
fashioned picnic. They traded sandwich- 
es and sampled each other's cookies as 
they sipped the excellent coffee brewed 
by the committee. 


C. T. A. Representative: 


Your representative attended the May, 
October, January and March sessions of 
the Southern Council of the California 
Teachers Association. Highlights of the 
year have been the passage of Proposi- 
tion No. 9; the incorporation of the 
Southern Section, C. T. A., making it 
possible to own its own headquarters 
building at 612 S. Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles; the excellent financial condi- 
tion of the Welfare Fund raised this 
year upon a budget basis with quota as- 
signments to local associations; and the 
approval of Equalization Bill No. 957. 


Treasurer’s Report: 
On hand October 1, 1944............ $ 56.74 


Receipts for the year 372.50 
Disbursements for the year. 361.06 
Balance, May 5, 1945 68.18 





Bookbinding 


For Libraries and Schools 


Our exclusive specialty since 1909 

MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 

FICTION rebound in attractive 
Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 

TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A Re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 

EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 

INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
“We Know How” 


Foster & Futernick 
Company 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 




























Activities 


San Diego Librarians 


Elizabeth Elgin, Kearny High School, 
has been elected president of the Libra- 
rians Council of the San Diego City 
Schools. Rosalie Erdos Maheras, Ad- 
ministration Building Reference Library, 
will serve as secretary. 

During the past year librarians of the 
San Diego City Schools have enjoyed a 
series of book review teas. They have 
had as guests Miss Clara Breed, Super- 
vising Children’s Librarian, San Diego 
Public Library, and school librarians of 
the county. 

Frances T. Neill, librarian at Point 
Loma High School since 1930, will retire 
in June. After her arrival in California 
from her former home in Georgia, Mrs. 
Neill took graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and library 
training at the University of California 
in Berkeley. Her first assignment as li- 







Library Bureau Supplies 


Wood Filing Cabinets 


LOS ANGELES 
711 South Olive St. 


Service to Libraries through 
Our California Offices 


The best of the old - The safest of the new 


Typewriters 


REMINGTON RAND, Inc. 


Library Headquarters in California 


brarian was in 1925 at Memorial Junior 
High School in San Diego. Later she 
moved to La Jolla High School and then 
to Point Loma High School. In 1943-44 
she served as president of the Librarians 
Council of the San Diego City Schools. 
Her friends and associates in the library 
world wish her much happiness in her 
retirement. 

Ruth Boorkman has been assigned to 
the San Diego Vocational High School 
and Junior College. She has had a 
varied experience in public and college 
libraries in Illinois and at Ohio State 
University. As Chief of Classification 
and Wage Administration at the Colum- 
bus A. S. F. depot in Ohio she gained 
an interesting view of the functions of 
the War Department. Mrs. Boorkman 
is well acquainted with vocational liter- 
ature and social science and will con- 
tribute much to library work in that 
field. 


Library Bureau Wood Furniture 


Unit Wood Book Shelving 


Kardex Visible Equipment 


Filing Supplies 


SAN FRANCISCO 
41 First St. 










Senuice 


and years of experience have made GAYLORDS’ 
outstanding in the Library Supply Field. 


Prompl Shipments om 


In spite of wartime restrictions and the heavy de- 
mand for GAYLORD Supplies, Bookmending 
Materials and Library Furniture, we are prepared 
to fill promptly nearly all your library needs. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


STOCKTON ® CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 


A PROBLEM? 


Difficulties of wartime transportation can 


be overcome by ordering your books from 
Vromans—since we maintain a tremendous 
stock of library books selected particularly 


to fill your needs. 


A. C. VROMAN, Inc. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


When purchasing from our advertisers, please mention the BULLETIN. 
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1. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


World’s best known reference library 
- . . treasury of man’s knowledge 
through the ages . . . 24 volumes 
- - - 500,000 indexed items. 
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2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR. For solving 


reference problems of students of 
elementary and junior high school 
age ... 12 volumes of facts, maps, 
pictures . . . 50,000 indexed items. 


3. BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS. 
A world at your finger-tips . . . 126 
full-color maps . . . geographical 
and trade statistics charted, com- 
pared, indexed. 


4. BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


l-volume encyclopaedia of 1944 
world events . . . 1,000,000 words 


-.. entirely new from cover to cover. 


A TREASURY 
OF MAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE 


Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authenf 
mation. What you may not know, however, 7 
careful plan of continuous annual revision ena 
various Britannica publications to keep abré 
changing world. 


© The 1945 printings—fresh and new—demé 
even more clearly than ever before the flexi 
editing and preparation that has made Britan} 
standard reference work of educators and li 
for generations. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through its 
Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman), now offers the fore- 

lection of sound and silent motion pictu 

able for teaching purposes. We will be gli 

you further information about these films 

new “Lease-to-Own” plans. 


Encyclopaedia Britannigg 
eer | 


IMPRIMATUR OF THE |dpnoiow 
Aka 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


For complete information on this 4-point library Reference 
Program, fill in and mail the attached coupon—today. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me information. No obligation, of course. 
CD Encyclopaedia Britannica — Britannica World Atlas 


+) Britannica Junior CD Britannica Book of the Year 


Name 7: Title 


Library 


Street 


City pb Zone _ State 








